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SELF-LOVE AND BENEVOLENCE IN BUTLER'S 
ETHICAL SYSTEM. 

IN an examination of Butler's treatment of self-love, attention 
must first be directed to the distinction which he makes be- 
tween that principle and the particular affections. Butler never 
wearies of reminding his readers of the difference, since he main- 
tains that it is confusion upon this point which has given rise to 
the common error that there is an antagonism between interested 
and disinterested action — the coincidence of which is of vital im- 
portance to his general standpoint. In the eleventh sermon, his 
chief design, as he tells us, is to show that self-love is no more 
at variance with benevolence than with "any other particular 
affection," and that the terms ' interested ' and ' disinterested ' 
either do not apply to particular affections or apply equally to all 
of them. 1 Actions proceeding from these are "all particular 
movements toward particular external objects," and are interested 
in no other sense than that they are expressions of the agent's 
own desire or preference. 2 The well-known argument by which 
Butler attempts to refute the hedonistic contention, that pleasure 
is the only object of desire, may be briefly stated in his own 
words : " That all particular appetites and passions are toward 
external things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them, is manifested from hence ; that there could not be this 
pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between the object 
and the passion." 3 Thus impulse and desire precede the feeling 
of pleasure, but not vice versa. Pleasure is the consequence of 
the gratification of a passion, but not the dynamic, the force that 
moves us a tergo. The hedonic result is conditioned by the 
natural instinct towards the object, but the impulse to exercise 
the function precedes and conditions the pleasure. Butler's 
analysis of the objective reference of desire is, however, so familiar, 
and its importance and significance so clearly shown by such 

1 Pref. to Sermons (Gladstone's edition), \ 29, pp. 21, 22. 
*Loc. at.; see also Sermons XI, \ 10, pp. 194, 195. 
3 Sermons, XI, \ 3, pp. 187, 188. 
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writers as Professor Sidgwick and others, that it may be passed 
over here without further comment. 

In contradistinction to the particular affections, the principle 
of self-love has reference to a subjective state or condition. Its 
object is the self. It is that rational and general regard which 
every individual has for his own happiness, and it consequently 
" never seeks anything external for the sake of the thing, but 
only as a means of happiness or good." * Thus action from this 
principle is called 'interested' in a sense which may not be used 
to describe action passionately determined, and, so far as a man 
possesses this regard for his own welfare, " he is interested, or a 
lover of himself." 2 Happiness, however, does not consist in self- 
love. " Happiness or satisfaction consists only in the enjoyment 
of those objects which are by nature suited to our several par- 
ticular appetites, passions, and affections," and " our interest 
or good being constituted by nature, supposed self-love only 
puts us upon obtaining and securing it." 3 So far is self-love 
from constituting happiness, that " if it wholly engrosses us, and 
leaves no room for any other principle, there can be absolutely 
no such thing at all as happiness, or enjoyment of any kind what- 
ever." " 

Self-love, then, may become irrational through a misappre- 
hension of the true nature of the self. If it is acted upon as a 
principle of self-partiality or self-exclusiveness, and, taken in this 
connotation, is regarded as the sole principle of our nature ; if it 
has a single eye to the individual's own happiness, falsely viewing 
the self as independent and isolated, and thus becomes the one 
unrestrained and uncorrected principle for the determination of 
conduct ; it fails to attain its own end by aiming at a realization of 
a mere part of the self, and thwarts its true function by ever look- 
ing towards an incomplete happiness. In other words, if self- 
love becomes perverted into selfishness or unmixed egoism, it 
ceases to be a principle of action, and thereby loses its authorita- 
tive and rational control over the passions. Action from such 

*Loc. cit. 2 Ibid., \ 5, p. 189. s Ibid., <S 6, p. 190. 

4 Loc. cit. Also \ 7, p. 192. — This is an early statement of the ' paradox of 
hedonism,' and a difficulty which Butler escapes by his analysis of desire. 
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self-love becomes synonymous with action determined by the 
particular affections. And it is this that causes men to mistake 
what is meant by interested action, since they think that, in fol- 
lowing wherever passion leads, " they are wholly governed by 
interestedness and self-love." * Against this perversion and mis- 
conception of the true principle of self-interest, Butler guards his 
own position by applying the epithets ' cool ' and ' reasonable ' in 
order to define the reflective nature of that principle in man which 
has the office of caring for the whole happiness of such a being. 

Butler fully appreciates the fact that a mere " speculative con- 
viction or belief" is not sufficient to restrain men from an indulg- 
ence which is manifestly contrary to their real interest. " Men 
daily, hourly, sacrifice the greatest known interest, to fancy, in- 
quisitiveness, love, or hatred, any vagrant inclination," 2 and, in 
so doing, they violate their nature no less in regard to their indi- 
vidual, than to their social end. 3 To possess an efficient " prac- 
tical regard for the whole of our happiness," it is necessary for us 
to form the habit of acting in accordance with ' cool self-love,' 
since in such a ' fixed habit ' lies the only " security against the 
danger which finite creatures are in, from the very nature of pro- 
pension, or particular affections." 4 

The distinction between particular affections and the general 
principle of self-love is unquestionably a real one. As a reflective 
being, man must necessarily possess some general principle of 
action. Now it is impossible to raise a particular affection into 
such, a general principle, since it asserts itself on any and every 
occasion where its conditions are present, and makes for its own 
gratification without consideration of the general welfare, or of any 
other general end. Such action is, strictly speaking, purposeless, 
since it simply makes for its own immediate object. Nor, further, 
can a general principle be regarded as a mere sum-total of all 
particular desires, for such a mathematical aggregate could af- 
ford no rule of life whatever, and would lead simply to action in 

1 Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, \ 24, note, p. 121. 

2 Pref. to Sermons, \ 35, p. 26. 

3 Sermons I, $ 14, p. 48 ; $ 16, p. 50. 

* Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, $ 24, pp. 121, 122. 
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accordance with any particular ' propension ' which happened for 
the time being to be most prominent or the strongest. It is 
some such view that Kant seems to have in mind, when he says 
that " all the inclinations taken together (which can be reduced to a 
tolerable system.in which case their satisfaction is called happiness) 
constitute self-regard (Solipsismus) ." * Action thus determined, 
however, cannot for Kant be considered moral, since, although 
all the inclinations are taken together, such action is nevertheless 
heteronomous because of the absence of a principle of reason ; 
the sum of inclinations is viewed as a mere aggregate of par- 
ticulars, and no universal principle can be derived. If Kant had 
recognized the existence of a principle that aimed at happiness, 
distinct in kind from all inclination, and belonging to man as a 
rational being, there is no apparent reason why he should have 
barred action in accordance with it from the moral sphere. Kant 
tells us that " the only objects of practical reason are those of 
good and evil. For by the former is meant an object necessarily 
desired according to a principle of reason ; by the latter one 
necessarily shunned, also according to a principle of reason." 2 
Now the object of self-love in Butler's sense is just such a one, 
" necessarily desired according to a principle of reason"; con- 
sequently, it falls within Kant's definition, and might have been 
allowed, notwithstanding the hedonistic character of his psychol- 
ogy, as an object of practical reason. In this way, regard for 
our happiness as a whole becomes a rational principle, and is no 
longer the object of a mere sum of heteronomous inclinations. In 
other words, sentiency becomes rationalized through a principle 
of reason and the two sides of man's nature become organic 
through reason. Kant in a sense admits the rationality of self- 
love : " Pure practical reason only checks selfishness, looking 
on it as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, 
and then it is called rational self-love." 3 The difference on this 
point between Kant and Butler, however, still remains, since for 
Kant " everything that enters into self-love belongs to inclina- 

1 Crit. Pract. Reason, Chap. Ill, p. 165 (Abbot's trans.). 
*lbid., Chap. II, p. 148. 
'Hid., Chap. Ill, pp. 165 ff. 
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tion," and hence it cannot pretend to be legislative, because to 
hold it as such would make a subjective determining principle of 
choice serve as an objective determining principle of the 
will. 1 Butler's principle of self-love, on the other hand, may- 
be regarded from the point of view of the end as objective in 
character ; since, as far as it is permitted to legislate, it has for its 
function the task of making man's actions conform to the law of 
his being. 

The regulative function of self-love implies that it is superior in 
kind to the particular affections, and that they, as determinants of 
conduct, must be subordinated to the higher principle. To illus- 
trate the qualitative superiority in human nature of self-love over 
the passions, Butler contrasts the case of an animal allured into a 
fatal snare by some bait that tempts it to gratify its appetite, and 
that of a man, rushing into foreseen ruin, for the sake of present 
indulgence. In the former instance, " there is an entire corre- 
spondence between his whole nature and such an action "; but in 
the latter, such an action is unnatural and disproportionate. Now, 
the disproportion or unfitness " arises, not from considering the 
action singly in itself, or in its consequences ; but from comparison 
of it with the nature of the agent." The unnatural character of 
the act does not lie in the violation of self-love "considered 
merely as a part of man's nature, for passion or appetite is 
equally a part of his nature"; nor does it lie in a suppression of 
any " principle or desire which happens for the present to be 
strongest." Hence, the difference is one, not of strength or de- 
gree, but of nature and kind. Consequently, when the alterna- 
tive is between passion and self-love, a violation of the higher 
principle is a contradiction of human nature as a whole. " Thus, 
without particular consideration of conscience, we may have a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward principle to 
another, . . . quite distinct from degrees of strength and preva- 
lence" 2 

From its regulative function, it follows also that self-love must 
be capable of deciding what man's true happiness is, of learning 

1 Loc. at. 

2 Sermons, II, §§ 13, 16, pp. 60, 62. 
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what objects will contribute to that end, and of assigning to 
various objects the due and just proportion which is essential to 
the harmonious functioning of all the parts under the law of the 
whole. Thus, while not constituting the matter of happiness, it 
gives the form to happiness, the material elements of which, as 
has been previously noted, are the gratifications of the particular 
affections. 1 That self-love may be an intelligent guide, it must 
gain a concrete knowledge of what constitutes true and lasting 
happiness. For this, experience is indispensable, since such 
knowledge is not given intuitively, and since self-love, unlike the 
particular affections which always have a particular perception of 
their proper objects, does not possess a specific idea of the con- 
stituents of self-interest. The place of experience has received 
little or no emphasis in expositions of Butler's system, although 
it has an obvious bearing on his intuitionism. In the £fth chapter 
of the Analogy? Butler discusses the part experience plays in 
relation to man's temporal interest, and his argument is relevant 
here in order to show that self-love has no ready-made a priori 
ideas of concrete actions that lead to happiness. Through knowl- 
edge empirically derived, we bring to light in actual consciousness 
the content of self-interest, and, it may be added, of morality 
itself, although we are at present concerned only with the former. 
The sphere of self-love is prudence, and prudential considera- 
tions apply, not only to temporal, but also to ultimate interest. 
Butler regards this life as a state of probation and discipline, pre- 
paratory for the future life. Hence self-love, in guiding man to 
true temporal happiness, is fulfilling its share of the preparation 
for ultimate happiness. 3 In the performance of this rational func- 
tion, it is acting under the law of virtue, and is to be regarded as 
a moral principle. Taken in itself, without consideration of con- 
science, self-love imposes its own obligation. If human nature 

1 This distinction contains an implicit solution of the vexed question of qualitative 
differences in pleasures. In the eyes of reason, and from the point of view of happi- 
ness as one aspect of the organic end of man, pleasures do differ qualitatively. Their 
suitability or fitness is not inherent in the nature of the particular pleasures as such, 
but consists in their harmony with, and tendency to promote, the end of human nature. 

2 Part I, Chap. V, §§13, 16, pp. 114, 116. 

3 Analogy, Part I, Chap. V, § 25, p. 122. 
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were composed of no other principles than self-love and the par- 
ticular affections, it would be the duty of such a being to follow 
the superior principle, irrespective of every other consideration. 
In human nature as it is, however, action from self-love receives 
a higher sanction and obligation, since our moral faculty approves 
of prudent actions and disapproves of imprudent ones, as such, 
and considered independently of consequences. Thus rational 
self-love becomes associated with conscience, or, rather, it is one 
aspect of the moral faculty, and prudence becomes a strictly 
moral duty and part of the province of virtue. 1 There can, con- 
sequently, be no conflict whatever between the obligation imposed 
by self-love and that imposed by conscience, for " duty and inter- 
est are thus perfectly coincident." 2 The first lesson that self- 
love must learn is that it can attain its own end only by working 
harmoniously with conscience. 

In turning from the discussion of self-love to that of benevo- 
lence, one meets with an apparent confusion, in that Butler treats 
benevolence both as a particular affection and as a rational princi- 
ple on a level with self-love. To ask which of the two views 
represents Butler's ' characteristic position ' would lead to a mis- 
apprehension, since he is conscious of the dualism, although the 
fact that he is not as explicit as one would like, and does not 
always keep his two treatments separate, might seemingly justify 
the opinion.that there is a real confusion. To reach an under- 
standing upon this point is of the utmost importance for an evalu- 
ation of Butler's system, our final view of which depends to a 
large extent upon the determination of the position assigned to 
benevolence in his analysis of human nature. 

In treating benevolence as a particular affection, Butler's pur- 
pose is to demonstrate that self-interest does not contravene the 
nature of other-regarding conduct ; that, on the contrary, the 
gratification of the social affections (which are included under the 
class name ' benevolence ') is as vital to individual happiness as 
that of any other propension. In fact, whenever Butler treats 
benevolence as a particular affection, he is arguing against Hob- 

1 Diss, on Virtue, § 8, pp. 404, 405 ; also \\ 10-11, pp. 406, 407. 
1 Sermons, III, \ 13, p. 76. 
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bes's ' state of nature.' He is endeavoring to exhibit the falsity 
of Hobbes's " war of every man against every man," by showing 
that our nature, even on its sensible side, relates us to others, 
since we have affections within us which rest in the good of others 
as their object. He is anxious to establish how deeply unnatural 
is such a state of warfare as that described by Hobbes. The 
truth of this statement is apparent from the numerous references 
to Hobbes, which occur frequently in the body of his sermons 
and in many footnotes wherever benevolence is included in the 
category of particular propensions. 1 

Now, when benevolence is thus viewed, it must logically be re- 
garded as subservient to self-love, and the raison d'etre of it and all 
particular social affections must find vindication in their ability to 
contribute to the end of self-love. Butler, therefore, takes pains 
to show that these ' public affections ' yield a clear balance of satis- 
faction to the agent. It is to be remembered, however, that it is 
always the particular affection, and never the general principle, of 
benevolence which he justifies by an appeal to self-love. It is 
true that in doing this he is sometimes led into unguarded state- 
ments, which seem to confuse the above distinction, but, on the 
other hand, I do not think that such passages are to be discov- 
ered in other connections. 

In Sermon III, after having expounded his view of human 
nature as a ' constitutional ' whole, and having insisted upon the 
* grand supremacy ' of conscience, Butler considers what may be 
said against obeying the law of our nature. The objection raises 
the question why we should not dismiss regard for others and 
the restraints which it involves. In answer, Butler maintains that 
" all this kind of talk goes upon the supposition that our happi- 
ness in this world consists in somewhat quite distinct from 
regards to others," whereas the truth is that our own enjoyment 
depends largely " upon these regards of one kind or another to 
our fellow-creatures," and that we can gain no end whatever 

1 See Pref. to Sermons, $ 29, pp. 21, 22 ; Sermon I, $ 4, note b, pp. 36, 73 ; 
Sermon V, $ I, note a, pp. 93, 96; Ibid., \\ 15, 16, pp. 106, 107. The 
whole of Sermon XI, also, which deals with benevolence exclusively as a particular 
affection, is for the most part in refutation of Hobbes. 
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without the proper restraints. 1 If it be asked whether we are to 
submit then only to those restraints which bring upon the whole 
' more satisfaction than uneasiness,' Butler assents. To this he 
can logically agree, because he insists that it is virtuous, and not 
vicious, conduct which promotes happiness, and that, therefore, a 
man who subjects himself only to such restraints as tend ulti- 
mately to his own interest, would be acting in conformity with 
virtue. Conscience and true self-love " lead us to one and the 
same course of life." 2 

It is in this connection that Butler allows himself to make a 
statement which seems to assign to self-love a regulative equality 
with conscience : " Reasonable self-love and conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man ; because an ac- 
tion may be suitable to this nature, though all other principles be 
violated ; but becomes unsuitable if either of those are." 3 This 
statement, however, ought not to be regarded as intended either 
to mean that self-love and conscience are two coordinate regula- 
tive principles, or to exclude benevolence as a regulative prin- 
ciple. The problem resulted from a comparison merely of con- 
science and self-love with the particular affections, both individual 
and social, and the whole argument goes to show that this exal- 
tation of self-love means nothing more than that rational self-love 
partakes of the nature of virtue ; that " conscience and self-love: 
if we understand our true happiness, always lead us the same 
way." 4 

In the first sermon on " Love of our Neighbour," Butler takes 
the same ground, and throughout treats benevolence as a particular 
affection, and consequently as subservient to self-love. His thesis is 
that " there is no peculiar rivalship or competition between self- 
love and benevolence." There are cases in which private interest 

1 Sermons, III, \\ 7, 8, pp. 71, 72. 
*IHd., U 9, 12, pp. 72, 75- 

3 Ibid., I 13, p. 76. Professor Sidgwick, among others, cites this passage in sup- 
port of the interpretation that Butler holds to a duality, and a duality only, of regula- 
tive principles [History of Ethics, pp. 194 ff. ). 

4 Loc. cit. — In the summary at the close of this sermon we may see all that Butler 
is interested to demonstrate: "Duty and interest are perfectly coincident," etc. 
And in the closing sentence we are given this prac ical lesson, namely, that self-inter- 
est is best provided for by an observance of ' conscience and the relations of life.' 
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clashes with particular affections, but this interference is ' acciden- 
tal,' and applies much oftener to the grosser appetites and pas- 
sions than to benevolence. The mistaken idea of a unique 
antagonism between self-love and benevolence may be traced, 
Butler thinks, to a fallacious parallelism with the notion of prop- 
erty. It is supposed that, since " by increasing the property of 
another, you lessen your own property, so by promoting the 
happiness of another, you must lessen your own happiness " ; 
whereas the truth is that " benevolence contributes more to pri- 
vate interest, i. e., enjoyment or satisfaction, than any other of 
the particular private affections, as it is in a degree its own grati- 
fication." The conclusion is that self-love is a principle to which 
appeal must be made, and one to which even religion often ad- 
dresses itself. 1 

In this context there occurs a statement which is still more 
sweeping in its exaltation of self-love than the one at the conclu- 
sion of Sermon III. There self-love was apparently viewed as 
a principle coordinate with conscience, and benevolence seemed 
to be excluded from the dual sovereignty ; here, not only benevo- 
lence, but conscience itself is seemingly made subordinate to self- 
love : " Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does 
indeed consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and 
good, as such ; yet, that when we sit down in a cool hour, we 
can neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we 
are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least not 
contrary to it." 2 Judging from this assertion, which seems suffi- 
ciently explicit, one could hardly refrain from affirming that, in 
Butler's system of ethics, the final explanation, or rather justifica- 
tion, of virtue is its reduction to self-interest and individual happi- 
ness. But to suppose on the strength of this passage that 
Butler assigns such theoretical priority to self-love is, I 
think, unjustifiable ; for it is plainly inconsistent with his 

1 Sermons, XI, §1 16, 21, pp. 201, 206. 

2 Loc. cit. — This passage is often cited to show that for Butler the ultimate obliga- 
tion is imposed by self-love, or that in the dual regulation of self-love and conscience 
the supremacy of the former would conflict with that of the latter, and virtue would 
fall under the higher genus of individual interest (See, e. g., Sidgwick, History of Eth- 
ics, pp. 192, 195. Cf., also the argument in Professor Laurie's Notes on Morai The- 
ories, p. 64). 
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general argument, which seems beyond question to be intended 
to establish a view of morality as an independent and intrin- 
sically worthy end in itself. How then is the passage under 
consideration to be reconciled with his general purpose and 
standpoint ? As has been seen, Butler, in this sermon, is arguing 
against the theory that life is nothing but one continuous self- 
seeking that excludes the happiness of others. At the same time, 
consistent with his view of human nature as an organic whole, he 
has no intention of making morality purely rational, exclusive of 
the end of sentiency. He is anxious that " there shall be all pos- 
sible concessions made to the favourite passion " of self-love, 
" which hath so much allowed to it, and whose cause is so uni- 
versally pleaded." " It shall be treated," he remarks with a 
touch of irony, " with the utmost tenderness and concern for its 
interests." 1 In doing this, as Mr. Leslie Stephen observes, " he 
is endangering the very core of his teaching." But the same 
critic immediately admits that " this view, however, might be ex- 
ercised with benefit to the general argument." 2 The context in- 
dicates that the statement means simply that individual happiness 
must be the inevitable accompaniment of virtuous conduct, that 
in the common consciousness of mankind happiness and virtue 
must be organically united, and that no theory of morals which 
divorces the two can meet with general acceptance. That the 
two go hand in hand is a postulate implied in the moral order 
of the universe, and the common run of mankind would repudiate 
a system of morality which denied ultimate happiness to be the 
concomitant of virtue, 3 because such a denial would involve a de- 
struction of the " good and perfect administration of things." If 
there is a moral government of the world, virtue cannot be finally 
crowned with misery. 

As far as self-love and benevolence are concerned, the confusion 
on Butler's part seems to me to be due to the fact that he does 
not recognize that the disinterested side of conduct is not saved 
by pointing to the existence of other-regarding particular affec- 

*Ibid., I 2, p. 186. 

* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century ; p. 50. 

* Sermons, XI, \ 22, pp. 206, 207. 
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tions. That analysis shows only the 'unnatural' character of 
Hobbes's state of warfare, taking nature in the same sense in 
which Hobbes spoke of it. But, however much we deny the 
applicability of the terms ' interested ' and ' disinterested ' to par- 
ticular affections, disinterested conduct is not to be finally explained 
by the objective reference of particular social affections. And, 
although Butler does not rest in this solution, he does not seem 
to appreciate the significance of his own double treatment, in that 
he fails to distinguish exactly what problems he solves by regard- 
ing benevolence on the two levels. It cannot be claimed that the 
treatment of benevolence as a particular affection shows in any real 
sense the coincidence of interested and disinterested action, because 
as such, the appetite of hunger on Butler's analysis is equally 
disinterested. This coincidence can be shown only through the 
conception of a social self, in which the two distinguishable but 
not separable sides of conduct become the expression of one 
principle, which may be called social-self-love, or love of the social 
self. The treatment of benevolence as a principle coordinate with 
self-love must now be considered, in order to ascertain how far 
Butler recognized this more adequate conception. 

The whole argument of the first sermon implies that there are 
three regulative principles, self-love, benevolence, and conscience ; 
and that the two former are coordinate with each other, but both 
subordinate to conscience. To prove that man is made both for 
a personal and a common end, Butler points to the "indications 
in human nature" which plainly show that we were made for 
both. These indications are threefold : " First, there is a natural 
principle of benevolence in man, which is in some degree to 
society what self-love is to the individual "; secondly, " the several 
passions and affections, which are distinct both from benevolence 
and self-love, do in general contribute to and lead us to public good 
as really as to private "; thirdly, conscience tends equally to both 
ends. 1 Here, in a general survey of human nature, Butler clearly 
places benevolence on a level with self-love, and distinguishes it 
from the particular affections. Professor Sidgwick, while maintain- 
ing that Butler " does not distinctly recognize a calm regard for gen- 
i Sermons, I, || 3, 6, pp. 34, 40; \ 9, p. 43. 
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eral happiness as a normal governing principle, parallel to the 
calm regard for private happiness, which he calls self-love," admits 
that " the language of the first sermon rather suggests that there 
are three regulative principles"; but he thinks that "on looking 
closer at Butler's language it will be seen that what he contem- 
plates under the notion of benevolence is not definitely a desire 
for general good as such, but rather kind affection for particular 
individuals," since Butler describes it in the following way : " If 
there be in mankind any disposition to friendship ; if there be any 
such thing as compassion, as the parental or filial affections ; if 
there be any affection in human nature, the object and end of 
which is the good of another; this is itself benevolence." x 

The stricture might, indeed, be thus justified, were it not for the 
fact that Butler's whole account of the function of particular other- 
regarding affections shows that he did necessarily distinguish 
between specific kind affections and the regulative principle of 
benevolence. The two presuppose each other and are explicable 
only through each other. As rational benevolence is necessary 
to control the particular social affections, so, on the other hand, 
the latter are indispensable aids to render the former efficient and 
practical. We cannot trust to reason alone to enforce either 
duties to self or duties to others : " It is manifest our life would 
be neglected, were it not for the calls of hunger, and thirst, and 
weariness ; notwithstanding that without them reason would as- 
sure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the necessary 
means of our preservation. It is therefore absurd to imagine, 
that, without affection, the same reason alone would be more 
effectual to engage us to perform the duties we owe to our fellow 
creatures." 2 Stoic apathy results from moral distemper, just as 
want of the appetite of hunger is caused by bodily disease. 3 A 
social affection like compassion is an advocate within us, arguing 
in behalf of our fellows, and procuring consideration for their 
case at the bar of reason. 4 Such a description of the relation of 
particular social affections and the general reasonable principle of 

1 History of Ethics, pp. 193, 1 94. 

2 Sermons, V, \ 10, p. 103. Cf. also \ 6, pp. 99, 100. 
3 Ibid., I 12, p. 104. 

1 Sermons, VI, \ 5, pp. 112, 113 ; $ 7, pp. 114. 
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benevolence shows that Butler is quite conscious of the duality 
of his treatment, and that the position taken in Sermon XII, the 
second on " Love of our Neighbour," is not added as an after- 
thought but is the completion of his discussion on man as a 
social being, and presents a view of benevolence toward which 
the treatment in the earlier sermons has frequently and consis- 
tently pointed. 1 

The purpose of this second discourse upon the " Love of our 
Neighbour " is to give " the particular explanation " of the precept 
which furnishes the text, 2 and here we find an emphatic recognition 
of benevolence as a general and rational principle. Butler first 
considers "the objects and due extent of this affection." 
Theoretically and in its highest form, benevolence embraces love 
for the whole universe and all mankind ; practically it must take 
the form of promoting the welfare of those with whom we come 
into contact. 8 He next argues that we should " have the same 
kind of affection to our fellow-creatures, as to ourselves : that, as 
every man has the principle of self-love, .... so we should 
cultivate the affection of good-will to our neighbour, and that it 
should influence us to have the same kind of regard to him." 
Real benevolence gives us, in the strictest sense, " the notion of 
a common interest," and teaches us that we should have " a real 
share " in our neighbor's happiness and should "appropriate to 
ourselves his good and welfare." 4 And since "the obligation is 
to a general course of behaviour," and " cannot be reduced to 
fixed determinate rules," it is necessary to form the habit and 
' settled course ' of benevolent action. 5 

Further, there must be a due and just proportion established 
between self-love and benevolence. It is not the degree to which 
either principle prevails, but the ratio between them that deter- 

1 This statement receives further confirmation from a single sentence in Sermon 
XI, where Butler explicitly distinguishes between benevolence " considered as a vir- 
tuous principle " and "as a natural affection." ($ 16, p. 201. See Editor's note, 
\ 8, pp. 192, 193- ) 

2 Sermons, XI, g 22, p. 207 ; Sermons, XII, | I, p. 209. 

3 Sermons, XII, | 2, pp. 209-211. 
*Ibid., I 4, pp. 212, 213. 

« Ibid., I 5, pp. 213, 214. 
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mines character. In the absence of a definite standard, the just- 
ness of the comparative relation " can be judged of only from our 
nature and condition in this world." Nevertheless, although 
varying with circumstances, "the proportion is real." It, how- 
ever, can hardly be one of equality, since we can never actually 
feel the interests of others in the same literal sense in which we 
are conscious of our own. Moral obligations also, which cannot 
extend further than natural possibilities, should teach us, Butler 
thinks, to have an especial care of our own interests and conduct, 
because we are particularly responsible for ourselves. 1 

After describing the happy influence which benevolence exer- 
cises upon all the different relations and circumstances of human 
life, Butler raises the question : In what sense is benevolence in- 
clusive of all virtue ? The primary condition to be noted is that 
"when benevolence is said to be the sum of virtue it is not 
spoken of as a blind propension, but as a principle in reasonable 
creatures." Now, reason leads us to consider distant as well as 
immediate consequences, and teaches us also that some persons 
have a greater claim than others upon our benevolence. Thus, 
" reason, considered merely as subservient to benevolence, as 
assisting to produce the greatest good," may be said to correct 
the abstractness of its own law of universal and democratic 
benevolence, and, by having a regard for the natural relations 
and affinities of life, to furnish a non-quantitative principle of dis- 
tribution, by which we can best serve the common good of all. 
Wherein exactly this common welfare consists, and what specific 
acts contribute thereunto, must be determined by experience, by 
an appeal to the " laws and the judgment of mankind." 2 No more 
than in the case of self-interest does reason possess intuitive 
knowledge of the content of the general happiness. 

Having pointed out the rational character of benevolence as a 
moral principle, Butler returns to his query, and his first step is 
to insist upon the value of happiness to all mankind : "It is man- 
ifest that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or any 
creature but happiness." 3 This sentence has frequently been 

1 Ibid., \\ 8, 12, pp. 216, 219. 

2 Ihid., § 19, pp. 223, 224. 

3 Ibid, i § 20, p. 224. 
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placed by the side of those passages in regard to self-love and 
conscience, which have already been considered, and, together 
with them, has been cited in support of the interpretation that 
Butler finally resolves virtue into happiness. It is to be observed, 
however, that the statements previously noted laid emphasis on 
happiness for the purpose of demonstrating the importance of 
self-love, of exhibiting the correspondence of duty and -y^-inter- 
est. In the present instance, on the other hand, Butler is laying 
stress upon the general happiness, and is anxious to establish the 
agreement between duty and altruism. Previously his statements, 
when isolated from the context, made virtue synonymous with 
individual happiness ; the present assertion, together with the 
succeeding statements in regard to benevolence, would make 
virtue synonymous with the general happiness. But, indeed, the 
exaltation of the principle of benevolence which occurs toward the 
end of the twelfth sermon, and with which one can parallel cer- 
tain passages in the ninth sermon, " Upon the Forgiveness of In- 
juries," may be fairly balanced against those former statements 
about self-love, as indicative of Butler's method, and unless his 
thought is to be regarded as utterly confused, such passages 
should, I think, be looked upon only as matters of special em- 
phasis, not at all unnatural or inappropriate to the peculiar form 
of his exposition. 

The argument in the present case is that, as happiness is the 
only thing "of consequence to mankind," it "then is all which 
any person can, in strictness of speaking, be said to have a right 
to." " We can, therefore, owe no man anything, but only to 
further and promote his happiness, according to our abilities." 
This " is a discharge of all the obligations " we are under to our 
fellows. 1 From this continuation of the quotation the meaning 
becomes clearer. An emphasis placed upon the word ' conse- 
quence ' would make the meaning apparent. All we can do for 
our fellows, all the obligations we can owe to them, is the promo- 
tion of their happiness. We are able to contribute to their hap- 
piness, but not directly to their perfection. Viewed in this light, 
the statement, which introduced this digression, is so far removed 

1 Loc. tit. 
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from the ethics of utilitarianism that it is in complete accord with 
the extreme rationalism of the Kantian ethics. For Kant, too, 
we can do nothing of consequence to our fellows but promote their 
happiness, since perfection is a matter which the agent alone can 
realize for himself. 

It is then in the above sense that the principle of benevolence, 
together with a corresponding course of behavior, embraces all 
social duties. And, in addition to comprehending all duties to 
our fellows, it exercises an influence upon personal virtue, and is 
one of the chief securities of proper self-regarding conduct. 1 
" Hence," Butler concludes, " it is manifest that the common vir- 
tues, and the common vices of mankind, may be traced up to 
benevolence, or the want of it," and this, he thinks, is a justifica- 
tion of his text, " whatever cautions and restrictions there are, 
which might require to be considered, if we were to state particu- 
larly and at length, what is virtue and right behaviour in mankind." 2 

So, although in the conclusion of this sermon he avows that 
benevolence " includes all that is good and worthy," and although 
in the sermon upon " The Forgiveness of Injuries "he even goes 
so far as to declare that a due recognition of the fact " that mankind 
is a community . . . that there is a public end and interest of 
society which each particular is obliged to promote, is the sum of 
morals," 3 he does not mean that benevolence is the whole of 
virtue, or that the good of society is the sole end approved by 
conscience. That he does not intend to identify virtue with be- 
nevolence may be seen from the twelfth sermon itself. The im- 
portant cautions which he utters both at the beginning and close 
of the discussion in that sermon 4 show that he has throughout 
had in mind certain reservations, which, when explained, plainly 
indicate that he does not regard benevolence as alone constitutive 
of virtue. A footnote explanatory of the " limitations and re- 
strictions " to which he has referred, makes it evident that he has 
not surrendered his view of morality as intrinsically worthy, and 

1 Ibid., § 21, pp. 225, 226. 

*Ibid., § 22, pp. 226, 227. 

s Sermons, IX, § 7, p. 155. 

1 Sermons, XII, § 18, p. 223; § 22, pp. 226, 227. 
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hence irreducible to the utilitarian content. " There are," he main- 
tains, " certain dispositions of mind, and certain actions, which are 
in themselves approved or disapproved by mankind, abstracted 
from the consideration of their tendency to the happiness or 
misery of the world ; approved or disapproved by reflection, by 
that principle within, which is the guide of life, the judge of right 
and wrong." The various virtues and vices are in themselves, 
and as such, objects of approbation and disapprobation respec- 
tively, without regard to consequences. 1 The same view finds 
more explicit and emphatic expression in the Dissertation on 
Virtue, where he says that "benevolence, and the want of it, 
singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and vice." 
The production of happiness is not the standard by which we ad- 
judge moral worth. 2 He goes even so far as to aver that " imagin- 
ing the whole of virtue to consist in singly aiming at promoting the 
happiness of mankind in the present state," is a " mistake than 
which none can be conceived more terrible." Butler is not very 
sure that " any author has designed to assert " that benevolence 
exhausts the content of morality, but he thinks that " some of 
great and distinguished merit have expressed themselves in a 
manner which may occasion some danger to the careless 
reader." s " Probably we may assume," as Professor Sidgwick re- 
marks, and as is very generally supposed, " Shaftesbury to be one 
of the authors here referred to ; almost certainly we may assume 
another to be Hutcheson, who, in his Inquiry Concerning the 
Original of Our Ideas of Virtue, had definitely identified virtue 
with benevolence." 4 

In regard to the relation of benevolence and conscience, Professor 
Sidgwick thinks that Butler's views underwent a change of stand- 
point, the stages of which are marked by the treatment found in 
the Sermons, the Note referred to above, and the Dissertation on 
Virtue. In the Methods of Ethics, he remarks that "Butler was 
the first writer who dwelt on the discrepancies between Virtue as 

1 Sermons, XII, § 22, Note c, pp. 226, 227. 
*Dits. on Virtue, §§ 12, 13, pp. 407, 408. 
3 Ibid., § IS, pp. 409, 410. 
* History of Ethics, p. 1 99. 
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commonly understood and 'conduct likeliest to produce an 
overbalance of happiness.' " And, in a footnote, he adds : 
" It may be interesting to notice a gradual change in But- 
ler's view on this most important point. In the first of his 
sermons on Human Nature, published some years before the 
Analogy, he does not notice any more than Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, any possible want of harmony between Conscience 
and Benevolence. A note to Sermon XII, however, seems to 
indicate a stage of transition between the view of the first sermon 
and the view of the Dissertation." x This suggestion, coupled 
with Professor Sidgwick's interpretation that Butler held only to a 
duality of regulative principles, might lead to the inference that 
in the Sermons Butler viewed conscience and benevolence as 
identical, and later discovered fundamental divergencies between 
them. Such a change, however, does not seem to me to have 
taken place. In the earlier sermons, where he is dealing with 
human nature as a whole, he dwells upon the coincidence of both 
self-love and benevolence with conscience. While he insists al- 
ways on their non-conflicting character, or, as it may be expressed, 
on their partial identity, he nowhere, I think, intends to imply 
that benevolence exhausts the content of conscience. The passage 
in Sermon IX, the treatment in Sermon XII, and the appended 
note, to which Professor Sidgwick refers, have been already 
discussed, and seem to be in essential agreement with the Disser- 
tation. The logical necessities of Butler's system would permit 
neither the complete identification of benevolence and virtue, 
nor the acknowledgment of any basal divergence between them. 
In the section on self-love in the Dissertation, immediately pre- 
ceding the one on benevolence, Butler has just maintained that 
prudence is a species of virtue. So, when he turns to benevolence, 
he speaks of it as part, but in no sense as the whole, of virtue. 
It is true that he is more emphatic and explicit in the Dissertation 
than in the Sermons in arguing against the reduction of virtue 
to benevolence, but it may be fair to assume that this is due to 
the probable fact that at the time of writing the tormer he had an 
acquaintance with Hutcheson's Inquiry, which he seems to have 
1 P. 85, note. Cf. also History of Ethics, pp. 198, 199. 
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feared might prove "a danger to the careless reader." When 
the Sermons were composed, he may not have felt the need of 
such a strong protest, since he was more concerned with a refu- 
tation of the ' selfism ' of Hobbes than of the theory which identi- 
fies virtue with benevolence. At that time it was hardly possible 
for him to have had a knowledge of Hutcheson's system, since, 
it is to be remembered, the Inquiry, Hutcheson's first work, was 
published in 1725, only one year before the publication of But- 
ler's collection of sermons. 

On the other hand, while refusing to identify virtue with 
benevolence, it would be fatally inconsistent for Butler to look 
upon them as naturally divergent or contradictory. Since, for 
him, human nature is an organic unity, there cannot be any real 
discrepancy between reasonable benevolence and conscience, any 
more than between ' cool self-love ' and conscience. The pur- 
suit of our own or of the general happiness is subject to, and con- 
ditioned by, the approval of conscience and the dictates of morality, 
and it is only a perversion of the principles of action that can lead 
to discrepancies. If, in any particular instance, a virtuous act 
may have the appearance of being productive of misery, and a 
vicious one of happiness, we are under obligation to follow con- 
science, and trust to the moral government of the universe to 
award happiness according to desert. 1 

In the two principles of self-love and benevolence, Butler is 
simply recognizing the fundamentally rational character of the 
egoistic and altruistic tendencies in human nature. And, by the 
conception of a social-self and a common interest, he transcends 
the dualism of interested and disinterested action. True self- 
love always looks to others, and true benevolence always looks to 
self, and virtue as the end of life is a good so complete that all 
individuals alike find in it their common good and happiness. 
Self-love must not only have the same end as benevolence, 
but it must include benevolence, and, to reverse the proposi- 
tion, benevolence must include self-love. Thus the two become 
synthesized in one general principle of our nature. That Butler 
recognized, much more clearly than is usually supposed, that 
1 Diss, on Virtue, \ 16, p. 410. 
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they really constitute but one principle is borne out by the state- 
ment that merely for purposes of treatment has he abstractly 
viewed them as separate, since " there can no comparison be made 
without considering the things compared as distinct and different." 1 
On account of this methodological dualism, however, one should 
not, in view of such a caution, which is elsewhere repeated, be 
led to think that Butler regarded the two principles as distinct 
faculties or mutually exclusive principles of action. They are 
simply different aspects of reason, which lead to different aspects 
of the common end of man. 

Like self-love, benevolence imposes its own obligation, but it 
also, equally with action from self-love, receives a higher sanction, 
since our moral faculty approves of benevolent conduct, and dis- 
approves of the contrary, as such, and considered independently 
of consequences. Thus rational benevolence too becomes a 
' virtuous principle ' associated with conscience ; or, in other 
words, it also is to be viewed as an aspect of the moral faculty, 
and benevolence, like prudence, becomes a strictly moral duty 
and a province of the domain of virtue. 

Albert Lefevre. 

1 Sermons, I, \ 3, pp. 34, 35. 



